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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INIIERITANCE.” 
> 
Cuaprer V.—Timoruy Wracetr. 
HEN Mrs. Moss joined her husband in the} the likes o’ that now?” The defeated Moss gave 
back-parlour, after the departure of Mrs./a prolonged grewl, which ended in the articulate 
Wiggett, she looked the very picture of gratified | words, “No, an’ if ever I hears you repeatin’ a 
curiosity as she exclaimed, “Well, did you ever hear word o’ what that little wiper has said, it'll make 
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me go nigh to layin’ my stick across your back, | 
missis !”” 

Mrs. Moss thought it very hard: what harm had | 
she done, to be spoken to in that way? It was hard | 
that she was not to be allowed the benefit of priority 
of information. 
of village gossip led her to believe that priority was | 
all she had obtained, and that the news would be | 
over the whole place before the week was out. 

But Mrs. Moss’s experi«nce was destined to fail 
her on this point. For the present, Mrs. West’s | 
secret depended on the ability of Mrs. Moss to hold | 
her tongue, an ability which was certainly little to 
be trusted, except under the influence of that keen | 
supervision kept up through the square pane and 
open door of the back-parlour. Even if the door had 
been shut, Mrs. Moss dare not venture on forbidden 
gossip under “the master’s” eye. He would have 
seen her speaking, and have “knowed” all about it 
directly. So the worthy gossip comforted herself 
with the thought that she would, at least, have the | 
satisfaction, when the story came round to her 
again, of saying she knew it ever so long ago. 

Meantime, Mrs. Wiggett had gone home and con- 
fided her discovery to her lord and master, and the 
result had been a warning not to burn her fingers 
with other people’s broth—a warning which might 
not have had much effect upon her, but that it co- 
incided in a remarkable way with certain qualms 
of her own, in respect of her want of reticence. 

Timothy Wiggett was as big and good-natured as 
his wife was small and shrewish. Not that Timothy | 
was by any means, what is called in country phrase, | 
“a soft ’—a man easily put upon; on the contrary, | 
he could be both firm and shrewd, only his health 
was so perfect, his juices so bland, his feelings so | 
comfortable, that he found it impossible to put | 
himself out of temper. Mr. Wiggett was brown as a | 
berry—a clear, ruddy brown. He had the clearest of | 
brown eyes, and the nuttiest of brown hair. Brown, 
indeed, seemed his favourite colour, for his coats | 
were brown, too, and he generally wore round his 
great throat a soft brown silk handkerchief, such 
as are used for the pocket, with a border of 
yellow. His face was broader than its length, when 
his hat was on quite ridiculously so; he had a very 
broad, thick nose, and a very long mouth, with a | 
slight droop at the corners, which betokened melan- 
choly, but quite falsely, as it seemed. His hands | 
were broad and fat, so fat that his forefinger nearly 
buried the thick gold ring he wore, with J. W. en- 
graved on the square signet. 

Yes, Timothy Wiggett, market-gardener, was sleek 
and well-to-do, and Sally Brown had done well for | 
herself in the long run. She had risen in the world, | 
since the days when she and Mary Potter had been | 
companions in one of those girlish friendships which 
take place between the most unlike and unlikely 
people. She had fitted herself very well with Mary’s | 


Her extensive experience in matters | 
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| and leave the old folks at home. 
' and faithful daughter, for all her sharp tongue, but 


| youll go by yourself,” his wife had said. 


| Pil lose my only chance. 


| old father. 


old shoes, people said; for it was well known that 


| Tim, the gay young gardener, had loved the gentle 


Mary—but that was long ago, and Mary had married, 
and her disappointed lover had gone away to push 


| his fortune. 


Then Sally, who would have given her eyes for 
Tim in those days, married too, a young man who 
was a fellow-worker with Martin Potter, who had set 


| his heart upon going out to Australia, but who cared 


enough for that quick witted, smart tongued, bright 
eyed little person, which Sally then was, to give up 
what he considered his prospects in life, and settle 


| down with her in a cottage next door to her father 


and mother’s. Sally’s parents were both old people, 
and nearly past work. They had no other child save 
her, and she stoutly refused to go out to Australia 
She was a good 


she did not make Ned Brown a good wife. “He 
hadn’t the way with her,” that was how the old folk 
explained it to themselves. At any rate, he became 


| dissatisfied, resenting having given up so much and 


got so little. If she had brought him a child, it 
might haye made a difference; but she did not, and 
Ned began to get sullen. He did not relish having 


| to work for his old companion Potter, who seemed to 
| be rising in the world. One day, working on a job of 


his, they quarrelled, and he came home declaring that 
he wished he had gone to Australia. “If you go, 
«You 
know my mind well enough. You’ve known it all 
along. I never would have married you, nor any 
other man, to leave father and mother alone and be 
banished over the sea.” The result of such speeches 


| was, naturally, keener irritation and increased re- 


sentment, and at length it came to such a pass, that 
Ned Brown resolved to go alone. He softened as 
the parting drew near, and tried to excuse himself, 
by saying—“ The best of my days are goin’ by, and 
You'll come out to me, 
Sally, when the old folks go.” 

But the old folks were in no hurry to go. They 
had their daughter again, and Ned was fergotten. 
He wrote several times, and with difficulty, for he 
was no scholar, as Martin Potter was. The answers. 


| he got were not much to his ‘satisfaction, not likely 


to keep the lamp of love burning in his heart, and at 
length he ceased writing altogether. 

Seven years slipped away, and nothing was heard 
of Ned Brown. “Be sure he’s dead,” said the 
gossips, attempting to console the forsaken wife, 
* An’ if he isn’t dead, he ought to be,” grumbled the 
“ But my Sally’s quit on him, anyhow ; 
for it’s the law of England, that if a man runs away 
from his wife, and she hears nought on him for seven 


years, she’s free.’ The old man did not quote his 


| authority, but he devoutly believed in this reading 


of the law—* it only stood to reason,” he said. _ 
At last Sally donned a widow’s cap. Ned Brown 
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had died in exile. The old mother was dead, the | 


old father in his dotage, his daughter supporting | 
him by the labour of her hands, as village dress- | 
maker. Just then Timothy Wiggett was on a visit 
to his native place. He came, with other stalwart 
sons from other parts of the country, to bury his 
own old father, the patriarch of the village. He 
had found the place sadly and sorely changed, all 
but Sally Brown, on whose bright hard face the 
years had made little impression. 

It was difficult to say what attracted Timothy to 
the little woman. Perhaps it was the fact of her 
constancy to her parents that touched him. Perhaps 
it was her struggle with adverse circumstances. 
Perhaps it was the consciousness that she had cared 
for him in “the old times” that would never come 
again. Whatever it was, the prosperous bachelor 
was attracted to her, and she became Mrs. Timothy | 
Wiggett, much to the astonishment of everybody 
not concerned, who envied the quick-witted little 
dressmaker for having accomplished her end at last, | 
Ned Brown, now “poor Brown,” having opportunely 
taken himself out of the way. 

Timothy made Sally a better husband than his 
predecessor had done, and she, in return, made him 
a much better wife. It was all the better for her 
that her spouse was not in love with her in the 
way her young husband had heen. Such a love 
is by its very nature exacting; and though Sally 
would have suffered any amount of exaction from 
her present husband, absorbing love is also sensitive, | 
and she could not, for her very life, have kept from 
irritating. As it was, she failed to irritate Timothy. 
When she got out of temper, he only soothed and | 
petted her. His love was too disinterested to find | 
fault. He had pitied the brave, forlorn creature, 
and he pitied her still. 

She had carried her old father with her to her | 
new home, but he did not long survive the change. | 
And when the old man was gone, Sally, in want of | 
some one to rule, as she had been accustomed to | 
rule him, set to work upon her big, burly husband. | 
But it would not do. At first, he had played with | 
her usurpations of power, as Gulliver might have | 
played with a bumptious Lilliputian; but he got the | 
better of her entirely at last. One fair-week he 
had been out oftener and longer than usual, meeting 
the farmers and gardeners of the neighbourhood 
at the “ Peahen.” It was the time when he generally 
felt bound to be at home, but just because she had 
gone beyond bounds in her animadversions the last 
time he had stayed, he stayed longer still. 

Mrs. Wiggett sat and fretted by her childless 
hearth. Supper was prepared for Timothy—some- 
thing savoury which he loved—but she left her share 
untouched, and waited on. She sent the sleepy 
Servant off to bed, growing sadder and sadder as | 
the hours went on and he did not come. Then | 
her sadness rose to anguish—to a kind of tragic 


| only a stone cast from the house. 
| Timothy, with a great chopping-block that stood 
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passion of love and fear. She feared all sorts of 
improbable events taking her Timothy, her big 
generous, manly Timothy, away froni her, or taking 
away his big, generous, manly heart. Love was 
throwing its illumination into the dark and crooked 


| corners of her heart, where she read that she was 


unworthy of him. She seemed to see a _ hand- 
writing on the wall against her, which seemed to 
bid her dread that one day her kingdom would be 
taken away from her. She put out the light, and 
sat on in the dark. If ever he came back alive, 
she wished that he might find her dead in her 
misery. She poured out wild, but true prayers, for 
his safety and her own sanity. 

There he was at last. She knew his subdued 
knock at the bolted door. Instead of hastening to 
open it, she rushed up-stairs to the room above, 
and opened the window. Yes, there he was, safe, 
and sound, and happy, by the tone of his voice, 
crying, “ Why don’t you open, Sally, woman ?” 

Her anguish had vanished on the instant, and in 
its stead, this strange creature experienced a fit of 
ungovernable anger. She put her head out of the 
window, and cried, ‘“Is this a time of night for 
respectable people to be coming home? You had 
better go and sleep where you came from.” 

Come, come, Sally, don’t go too far,” he called 
out, firmly; but the very instant a flash of humour, 
if any one could have seen it, passed over his face, 


| and he added, “ Very well, there’s the pool; I had 


better go and drown myself.” 
Her reply could not be heard. The night was 


| cloudy, and the moon, riding clear every now and 


then, was whelmed in clouds, like a wave-whelmed 
barque. The pool, with its group of willows, was 
Thither strode 


near the door, borne in his arms. Just as Mrs. 


| Wiggett opened the door, there was a tremendous 


splash. The clouds closed over the moon and the 
waters, to Mrs. Wiggett’s distracted ear, over the 


| body of her husband. “The drink has maddened 


him,” she thought, “and this is the answer to all my 
fears ;” and she flew to the edge of the pool, only to 
see a dark object bobbing up and down in it. 

Behind the screen of willows Timothy had stolen 
back to the house, a merry thought, born of spiced 
ale and warm blood, in his head. He would turn the 
tables on the little woman, get inside and lock, the 
door, and ask her if this was a time for respectable 
people to be abroad. But he had not reached the 
house, when a despairing cry and another splash 
broke the stillness of the night, and with a shout 
which made the dogs bark down in the village, 
Timothy rushed back to the pool, to find that his 
wife had thrown herself in, after him as she believed. 

Happily, at that moment the moon came out and 
hung over the troubled pool, enabling Timothy to lay 
hold of Sally, and drag her out of the pond, which 
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was of drowning depth in the centre. Her head had 
come in contact with the chopping-block, which it 
had been her aim to reach, and when dragged out 
she was quite insensible, and had to be carried back 
to the house in her husband’s arms. There was a 
fire in the kitchen, and Timothy did what he could, 
sending off the maid for the village doctor. But a 
long and severe illness was the result. The comedy 
had very nearly turned out a tragedy. 

During this illness there had been tender passages 
between the husband and wife. Her very smallness 
called forth the big man’s tenderness. He could 


carry her about like a baby. Her complaints went | 
| beyond, where his wife was scattering a last handful 


to his heart as the fretful complainings of a child. 
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and passed, and he did not make his appearance. 
This delay, however, was evidently not considered a 
delinquency. The repast, a cold one, was proceeded 
with, and a portion laid aside for the master, while 
the mistress went about her own particular business, 
which just then was the troublesome one of rearing a 
tribe of turkey poults. The master never neglected 
his business, and a3 every hour of the day was 
precious at this season, something in the nature of 
business must have detained him. 

There he was at last, bowling up the uneven, grassy 
lane, rising in his seat to look over the tall privet 
hedge, and through the plum-trees into the yard 


He loved her better than before—this creature who | of corn to the common fowls, who had had to wait 


seemed so unlikely either to gain or to keep love: 
and she did not try to coerce him any more. She 
found out that he was easier to lead than to drive, 
and because the story of Tim’s drowning had got 
wind in the place a3 a good joke, she persuaded him 
to leave it, and had her own way. He found a large 
garden in the neighbourhood of London to let on 
lease. It suited him exactly, gave scope for his 


enterprise and skill greater than he had yet enjoyed; 
and so the Wiggetts had come to settle in Hurst. 


CfA Pees Br Vea 
THE OLD LOVE. 

In this June weather Mr. Wiggett had more than 
enough to do. He had to be up betimes, superintend- 
ing his men in digging and preparing the ground 
for the later crops of vegetables, earthing up peas 
and beans, and making celery ridges, and thinning 
turnips, onions, carrots, and beets. At the more 
delicate operations he worked with his own hands, 
thinning his thickly-set apricots, keeping the mildew 
from his peaches, netting his cherries, pitting his 
cucumbers, pegging down his verbenas, and trapping 
the earwigs on his dahlias. 

Over night the great wagons were piled up, as 
high as the house, with their loads of cabbages, &c., 
and sent off long before the peep o’ day in charge of 


an under-gardener and the wagoner, who seemed to | 
The | 


have the faculty of sleeping on his feet. 
wagons would fall into a line in one of the narrow 
streets approaching the great market; and the 
wagoner would sit down on the trams of his cart, 
and begin to wake up and exchange salutations, 
flavoured with bucolic wit, with his mates. While 
still in the small hours the master started off, with a 
fast trotting horse and a sleepy lad to hold him, in a 


wagonette, filled with picked and carefully-packed | 


strawberries, or whatever fruit was in season, for the 
tables of the luxurious in the most luxurious and 
most squalid city of the world. 

One morning in the week following Mrs. Wiggett’s 


discovery, Timothy set off as usual, promising | 
to be home by dinner-time, meaning by that aj; 


little after the hour of noon. But dinner-time came 





till their more aristocratic companions had dined on 
chopped liver and other delicacies. 

“ You're late, Wiggett,” said his wife, waiting his 
dismounting at the door. 

He assented, more than usually silent; and he was 
not at any time a talkative man. It was not till he 
had sat down to the table and lifted his knife and 
fork, that, pausing in the act of helping himself to a 
huge angle of meat-pie, he fixed his eyes on his wife 
and asked, gravely, “ Guess who I met to-day ?” 

“ How should I guess?” she answered, sharply. 

“It was somebody you know better than me,” he 
rejoined, in a tone of mock mystery. Mrs. Wiggett 
at once became irritated, almost to the verge of 
passion. “You always were fond of tormenting,” 
she burst out, beginning to flush and tremble with 
her excitement. “I don’t see the fun of it myself.” 

“ Come, come, Sally, I didn’t mean to put you out,” 
said-her husband. “It was Mary Potter.” 

“Mary ?” repeated Mrs. Wiggett, with her eyes 
fixed on her husband’s mouth, waiting for more. 

« Ay, and lookin’ but poor, I can tell you, poor, an’ 
toiled, an’ moiled, wi such a brood o’ young uns as 
you could scarce count ’em. I wouldn’t have 
knowed her, but I saw a white-faced bit of a lass 
stoop down among our feet to pick up a daisy that 
somebody had dropped, when one o’ them big, lum- 
berin’ market women came by, and planted her great 
dirty splay foot right on the top o’t, knocking the 
little thing clean over. I thought the women had 
trodden on the fingers, and gave her a good shove, 
and the little un’ cried with fright, for she wasn’t 
hurt. Then a tall woman came up and stood over 
her, and said, ‘ What’s the matter, Mary?’ and I 
know’d the voice was Mary Potter’s, and then I 
know’d the face was hers too.” 

“What was she doin’ there?” said Mrs. Wiggett, 
who had not evinced much delight at the discovery 
of her old companion. 

“She had promised the children a treat for many 
a month,” she said, “and that was to take them to 
Covent Garden in the summer. There were two 
little chaps carrying a basket between them, and a 
taller girl with another little un, a three-year old or 
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so, in her arms. The little chaps seemed jolly 
enough, but Mary and the girl seemed terribly 
tired.” 

“And how did she like meetin’ you again like 
that?” asked Sally, who knew more about Mary 
than her husband did, though she had lost sight of 
her for a year or two. 

“TI don’t know that she liked it at first. She 
looked quite white, and staggered like, up against 
one o’ the fruit-stalls.” 

“Ts she stoppin’ in London then?” was Mrs. 
Wiggett’s next question. 

“She’s been stoppin’ there this year or two. 
been to her place.” 

There was no further response from Mrs. Wiggett 
than the interjection, “Oh!” She was waiting for 
more still, her husband meanwhile eating and talking 
at intervals. 

“TI was just coming away, and Mary looked so 
tired, that I offered to drive them all home in the 
wagonette ; and the young folk looked so happy over 
it, that she didn’t like to say no.’ Mr. Wiggett 
did not add that in going to order the wagonette, 
which he always put up for an hour or two, he had 
bought back sundry baskets of his own strawberries, 
and a handsome nosegay for the little girl who had 
tried to rescue the daisy. 

“Well, I thought at first it was a goodish place 
they lived at—out a broad road—Belgrave Road they 
call it, and past the grandest of houses and the 
Queen’s palace; but it’s all outside, London is; 
beside the big houses that you see, there are little 
ones you don’t see, stuffed away behind backs to 
hide their poverty; and such stuffin’! hardly room 
to turn in the places they call back-yards; the 
very weeds won’t grow in them. In one o’ them 
little houses the Potters live; the yard was full of 
Martin’s things. Mary keeps a little school, which 
pays the rent. And how they all manage to live 
there, I can’t make out. There’s nine beside their 
two selves, and four o’ them girls. But she frets 
after the other one yet.” 

“And you told her?” broke in his wife, eagerly. 

“Well, I was very nigh telling her, when Martin 
comes and stops me.” 

“ How did he stop you ?” 

“He looked so sour, I began to think I might 
make more mischief than I could mend. The little 
one danced up to him wi’ a bit flower in her hand, 
and he looked as if he did not see her. She shrank 
away behind our backs, and the two little chaps 
slipped out as if they were afraid of him.” 

In truth, Mary Potter had told him, with bitter 
tears, that Martin was not fond of his children. He 
looked upon them as burdens tied round his neck 
that had dragged him down, and kept him down. 
He was a disappointed man, who hardly cared to 
struggle, since the struggle could no longer better 
his position, though it could have rendered it 
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especially to his wife and 


more comfortable, 
children. 

Martin Potter had speculated and failed, and 
speculated again, till he could do so ne longer; not 
being considered a safe man. The cause of his 
failure was not want of ability, but want of capital; 
and he could not ses that the waat of capital inca- 
pacitated him from holding the position of a master. 
He would build blocks of houses, and he built them 
on nothing—a rather insecure foundation, for his 
fortunes at least. 

Having failed in more ambitious efforts, Potter 
had become a jobbing builder ; working when he had 
a job, but not with spirit: for his spirit was 
hankering after what it took—miserable delusion ! 
—for higher things; and strolling about in a dis- 
contented fashion when he had nothing on hand; 
never, when idle, offering the slightest help to his 
overburdened wife, even to the extent of taking the 
children out for a walk. 

The bitterness between him and his wife had 
increased with their increasing burdens. Mary had 
never forgiven him for parting with their first-born 
to a stranger, even with the provision that she should 
be allowed to see her child as often as she chose. 
He had not bestirred himself to recover Esther, when 
it became clear that Mrs. West had broken the 
provision, and had taken her away. It was years 
now since her name had been mentioned between 
them, but the whole transaction had rankled in 
Mary’s heart. 

And indeed her lot in life was a rather hard 
one. All the little nameless offices which a tender 
father, in Martin Potter’s rank of life, renders to 
his wife in the care of their offspring, were either 
neglected or grudgingly performed. She had con- 
stantly to take the children’s part against their 
father, to smother their complaints, to screen their 
faults from his harsh judgment, when she would 
gladly have claimed his aid in correcting them. 
For instead of each child bringing love with it, 
each child of poor Mary’s seemed to bring with it 
the reverse of love, as far as their father was con- 
cerned. 

It was Martin Potter’s general notion that the 
world was over-peopled. A very prevalent notion 
this, and a very terrible one—a love-less, God-less 
notion—the saddest sign of a corrupt and effete 
civilisation. There is room and to spare in God’s 
fair, large world for all who are sent into it, if 
the room were only fairly ordered. Some take up 
the notion because they want to grasp and to keep 
so much to themselves, chiefly the selfish rich. 
Some because they will huddle together, and snatch 
at what is nearest to them, chiefly the selfish poor. 
And others from cowardice and poverty of thought 
and imagination. Room, room to grow, to become 
strong and able men and women. capable of moral 
self-restraint, and all other noble and generous 
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things, is iis we want, dnit eres the more the | | looking young creature, we had been carrying ker 
merrier. Martin Potter’s special idea was that his | | youngest brother when Mr. Wiggett encountered 
particular abode was over-peopled, and in that ho | them. 

was right. And that man’s strong right arm and When Timothy had concluded the main facts of 
active brain might have won for his children a} | this story and his meal at the same time, he said, 
larger and fairer heritage—would have done so, if | not without a slight hesitancy, “ You'll be glad to 
he had,not been the merest self-seéker. The power | see Mary again, won’t you?” 

would have come with greater love; it did not come “Is she coming here?” asked his wife, in a half- 
with newer light—of Martin Potter’s kind. startled tone. 

Mary was a quiet woman, not wanting in personal! “I promised to drive her aud some 0’ the little 
dignity, and her heart must have ached sadly, before | ones out next Saturday, if they'd meet me at the 
she had been betrayed into a complaint against the | market. We've plenty room, and the fresh air will 
husband of her choice. It did indeed ache, with do ’em a world o’ good.” 

a long, dull aching, that was telling both on body «And will ye tell her where Esther is, then?” 
and mind, undermining the naturally robust and| “Till think o’ that; that’s why I put it off to 
calm constitution of both. It was neither the | Saturday next. I can’t think .all on a sudden; I 
labour she underwent for her children; nor the | would like to do for the best.” 

teaching of her little school, which was making her; Mrs. Wiggett murmured something about chil- 
droop, like a pink hollyhock whose stem has been | dren being more trouble than even turkey poults ; 
bruised. The close rooms might have had some-, but at the bottom of her heart she desired to see 
thing to do with it, secing that Mary was country | Mary Potter, especially in the changed circumstances 
bred. | of both; still she had a vague fear of Timothy’s old 

The twins, tall, thin girls, were learning the | sweetheart, and the recalling of times long gone by, 
dressmaking and millinery, and Mary’s chief help ' with all their mistakes and disappvintments. 
was in her fourth daughter, Sarah, the pale, tired- . (To be continued.) 











A DOUBLE PREPARATION FOR THE FUTURE OF THE SAVED. 
BY THE REY. GEORGE ALEXANDER CHADWICK, M.A. 


AT man, whom the Fall made} unholy and profane from heaven, admission would 
‘eilesbable: should be restored to the | only teach them that it had no joys for those who 
perfect happiness for which Godj|were not “made meet.” For its pleasures we 
designed him, two processes are need a change of’character. The tiger, fresh from 
needed. One of these is admitted by his feast of blood, would care little for the green 
.every one worth calling a Christian; | pastures and still waters of the lamb; the people 
the other is almost forgotten. But while athousand who had borne the yoke too long beside Egyptian 
texts tell us that we require to be made “ meet for | fleshpots murmured against liberty and angels’ 
the inheritance of the saints in light,” there are food; and the prodigal, before grace and sorrow 
not wanting others which announce that heaven had purified his heart, was willing to go out from 
itself requires to be made ready for us. “ He hath | our Father's house to the riotous living of the far 
prepared for them a city;” “I go to prepare a country. 
place for you,” are representatives of many such., And this should be enough to expose the folly 
And the two-truths are so closcly connected, that of waiting to be forgiven at last, and expecting 
something may be gained by treating of them in, that God will be merciful in some uncovenanted 
company. | way. Suppose he were thus to forgive the sin- 
1. We need to be prepared for heaven. ner, like a weak ruler who does not mean what 
Let no man slightly take this preparation to he threatens. Enter, then, the abode of the just 
mean only absolution for our past crimes. The made perfect, yourself imperfect and polluted. 
legal process by which “sin is not imputed” may But there is no oil in your lamp. How do you 
give leave to enter (though it is hard to see that it show in the brilliant procession of the light- 
could thus ‘itivolve b‘iss, or do more than release bearers? You have not on a wedding-garment. 
from punishment),; but permission to enter is not | Poor and mean is your appearance in the noble 
power to enjoy. Peter had leave to venture upon | / concourse which throngs around the Bride, the 
the waves; but, so far from insuring his fitness to; Lamb’s wife. How shall untutored fingers pre- 
do so, permission was granted expressly to humble /sume to sweep a harp of gold amid the min- 
his vain confidence. strelsy of heaven? or a neck, unwont to bow, 
And if the bar were drawn which excludes the ' bend willing!y before the throne ? 
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Selfishness and pride would spoil heaven. 

What is the meaning of ambition, the lust of 
distinction and of praise, the desire of promotion, 
if man has not an evil instinct which demands, 
not only to be high, but to be higher than his 
brethren; not only to shine, buf to outshine? 
Benjamin was more than mortal if he did not feel 
a secret pleasure when he found his mess not 
merely enough, but five times so much as any of 
his brothers! And there are few people indeed 
free from this base desire—this naked and un- 
mitigated selfishness; for if the Pharisees loved | 
the chief seats in synagogues, so did the disciples | 
dispute among themselves who should be greatest. | 

Now, it is quite certain that God himself hen 
no heaven to bestow on such a temper, if heaven 
means perfect happiness. It is perfectly clear | 





praise; and ever and anon to cast before him an 
unwelcome crown, ‘and fall on a reluctant face! 
Christ in his mercy save us from such a heaven! 
Oh! to be fitted for his presence by being filled 
with love—such love as will rejoice to serve him 
with heart and brain and hand and tongue; as will 
count a day in his courts better than a thousand; 
and rather be a doorkeeper in his house than dwell 
in the tents of wickedness ! 

Any remains of sinfulness would spoil heaven, 
even if sin could be supposed to enter there. 

Since we have seen the need of devotion to God, 
it becomes impossible to bear into his presence the 
abominable thing which he hateth. How can one 
who loves him show to his face either open sin, or 
the secret fountain in the heart whence proceed, 
in an evil stream, all for which he cursed our 


that of ten thousand persons, all desiring to over-| earth, and for which his breath, like a stream of 
top the rest, omnipotence itself can gratify no | brimstone, kindles the fires of hell? To be.an in- 
more than one. And the difficulty comes out | sult, although a tclerated insult; a foe, although 
most clearly in connection with the scriptural | unchastised; to be, amid the peals of pure joy 
view of heaven; for that is not a solitude—ihe | which fill the skies, the only bell jangled, out of 
Eden of a lonely man or of a single family—but a | tune, and harsh—is this heaven ? 


city. Six thousand years of tempest and of battle | Again, we have seen that love to the inhabitants 


have taught us that men musf stand together, or | is needed. But love covets resemblance; it de- 
fall. And now we look for a metropolis—a new liberately imitates; it removes whatever would 


Jerusalem—a general assembly and church—a | 
feast furnished with guests—a house of many 
mansions, thronged with a great multitude that 


no man can number; a great multitude of wiser, 
better, holier, more apostolic, more Christ-like men 
than we! And since one star shall there as here 
differ from another star in glory, to be meet for 
that place is to be content without shame to take 
the lowest room; to rejoice with them that do 
rejoice; and, as we share Christ’s.dignity by right | 
of brotherhood, so by the love of brothers to feel 
the joy of the foremost an ingredient in our own 
cup of rapture. 

Want of devotion to God would spoil heaven. 

We expect to have no place of mere repose and 
dreamful sloth hereafter. We pray, “Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in heaven,” implying that 
service exists there as well as here, and is prompt 
and thorough and glad. But if God’s service be 
irksome here, how is.it to be delightful hereafter ? 
We have known poor creatures who united them- 
selves, for name, or influence, or gold, to souls 
whom they did not love. Were they happy in 
their pomp, title, and display, who were bound to 
regard as their chief companion, and attend with 
a show of respect, one for whom they had no sym- 
pathy, and in whom they felt no interest ? Would 
they be happy if the wealth were eternal, the splen- 
dour ‘immeasurable, but purchased with a closer 
union, and a far more profound homage? A Ged 
whom one did not love! to serve him day and 
night, and bear his name upon the brow; always 





to behold his face; to sing no song but of his 


repel its object. Therefore to bring a sinful 
nature into heaven, would undo all sympathy and 
all communion. Its owner would shrink from 
saint and angel, in the miserable consciousness 
that they also shrank from him. The unlikeness 
would be in the most vital particular of all, for 
they would gladly surrender joy, wealth, glory, 
immortality, rather than surrender purity. 

Every object there would rebuke and put to 
shame the sinner. The throne is white; the 
raiment is fine linen, white and clean; the streets 
are of pure gold; the water of the river is pure, 
and clear as crystal; and the sea is of glass, 
mingled only with what consumes all defilement, 
—fire. 

We might go on to speak of the need of 
spirituality, where even the body is a spiritual 
body; of humility, where boundless goodness 
must be received without a vainglorious thought ; 
of gratitude, to ascribe all this bounty to its proper 
Source; and of trustfulmess, to assure us of its 
continuance, since a fleeting heaven would be no 
heaven at all. But:enough has been said. Gather 
up all these conditions, without which blessedness 
is impossible, and see how deep into the heart the 
purifying work must penetrate. Ask the soul, 
“Is such a process actually going onP Am I 
being moulded for heaven by renovating influences 
within?” ‘True, that all may be done in a mo- 
ment, at last, even as Christ by miracle turned 
the water into wine; but in nature and in grace 
his usual mode is gradual; and the fruit of the 
True Vine is ripened for a heavenly vintage by 
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months of sun and shower and cunning chemic 
powers unceasingly at werk. 

A glorious process! To be given heaven is 
much; to be given fitness for heaven—dare we 
call it less or more? ‘To be presented before God 
is high honour; but to be presented faultless be- 
fore the throne, a glorious member of a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing—it is enough! Truly, O Lord, did thy 
servant sing, “My cup runneth over.” “ Mar- 
vellous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth 
right well.” 

2. We must deal far more slightly with our secend 
topic: heaven itself has to be prepared for us. 
Observe that the former process goes on within the 
soul, and it is useful to the soul to observe it; but 
the latter goes on elsewhere, and to know much of 
its details could do no more than gratify our 
curiosity. Upon this subject, therefore, we are left 
comparatively in the dark. 

Yet we can see this much, that the presence of 
Christ in heaven, in his mortal flesh, makes a great 
difference in the place itself, and in the feelings of 
its inhabitants towards us. 

If Christ were not there, we should be regarded 
as the race which tortured and murdered him; 
and even the redemption could only seem the pay- 
ing of an extortionate and unreasonable price for a 
race which was little worthy of the sacrifice. 

But now, the man Christ Jesus is seen to be 
highly ‘exalted, and given a name which is above 
every name. His sacrifice has crowned him so con- 
spicuously with glory and honour, that no objection 
to receive us can any longer exist upon that score. 

Again, the Epistle to the Hebrews is admitted 
by every sound commentator to teach that man 
is made only “for a little time lower than the 
angels,” and is, by-and-by, under his new federal 
Head, to have all things put under him. 

How then could the superior races be expected 
to welcome the promotion of creatures whose first 
parent was a rebel and a thief; creatures who had 
come under a shameful sentence, and only escaped 
by the most generous compassion of their ruler; 
creatures who had (even after pardon) none but 
offensive associations of past sin, shame, and foul- 
ness to suggest? A new head must be revealed 
to them, a second Adam} the whole family in 
heaven and earth must be named by a better 
name; fresh associations of holiness, obedience, 
and self-sacrifice must gather around the race. 
And this is done when Christ is exhibited in glory 
as the true leader of humanity, when they see 
“ Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 
angels for the suffering of death, crowned with 
glory and honour.” 
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Neither could we, in heaven, regard our position 
with pleasure, but for Christ. We should be 
friendless. <A land of strangers may have a suxny 
climate and a fertile soil, brighter birds may nestle 
there, and richer fruits may ripen, yet it is no 
home, nor does the heart strike root there, until 
some whom we loved and who have gone there 
take us by the hand, and bid us welcome in 
familiar tones. Were Christ not there, what 
should we see in heaven? God is a consuming 
fire; the angels are those stern executioners who 
cast our fellow-men into the flaming lake, binding 
the tares in bundles to burn them; and we shrink, 
we are strazgers in the land that is very far off— 
“a grand land,” true, but its grandeur is oppres- 
sive—‘a land of the mighty, the wise, the good,” 
yes, but we shrink abashed from the searching 
glances of their burning eyes; when lo! our Elder 
Brother meets and welcomes us, tells us it is 
his Father’s house, gives us a brother’s greet- 
ing, and shows that a place has been prepared 
for us. 

For his people, then, Christ acts toward heaven 
very much as he acts toward God. God is glorious, 
but his very perfections are terrible to sinners; 
and heaven is beautiful, but it is no home for man. 


| Now, just as Christ softens down the blaze of 


God’s perfections, and melts into gracious and 
winning kindness the terror of his holiness, so 
does he change the awful splendour of the skies 
into soft and delightful beauty. Out of him, we 
should be as a beggar in a palace, afraid to sit, or 
stand, or move, crushed and bewildered by the 
very provision which was made for ease and for 
delight. In him the highest beings are our well- 
wishers and relatives; by his manhood the utmost 
grandeur is set to human measure and to human 
uses; lights which would blind us are shaded for 
human eyes, and harmonies which would deafen 
are attuned to human ears. 

In our sinfulness we are unworthy, not alone of 
| a seat at the banquet, but of the crumbs under the 
table; and God lifts us from the dust, and makes 
| us meet to be companions of the princes of all his 
| worlds. 

In our feebleness we are dazzled and perplexed 
by the very magnificence of our new prospects; 
| but now again Christ enters these dazzling man- 
sions, and stoops to arrange them anew for the 
children of the dust. 
It only remains that we should embrace this 
liberal goodness, and ask, and answer, as the 
Psalmist did, “ What shall I render unto the Lord 
| for all his benefits toward me? I will take the 
| cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the 
| Lord.” 
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A DREAM. 


see KNOW a spot where the waters gleam, 
And the fire-flies dance on the rippling stream ; 
1. Where-the feathery larch and the alders throw 
LSS A welcome shade on the path below ; 
Where the throstle comes with his loudest song, 
And the brown bee murmurs the whole day long; 
Where the daisy and violet hide unseen, 
Like village maids in their nooks of green ; 
Where the bluebells nod and the lilies blow, 
And the soft winds laugh as they come and go: 
And it comes in its beauty all glory starr’d, 
With an angel-touch when the heart is hard; 
‘And what is the pomp or the power of gold, 
To the joy and the pleasure, the bliss untold ; 
‘To the heavenly thoughts that it brings me then, 
As I dream of it here in the haunts of men? 
Ah! Spirit of Beauty, afar you dwell 
In the forest-depth, in the lonely dell ; 
By the river’s brink, on the moorland wild, 
You wander for ever a sinless child. 
I would meet thee there, I would seek thee now, 


By the ocean-strand, on the mountain’s brow; 
Where the thunders roar and the lightnings skim— 
In the depth of the forest, vast and dim ; 

I would follow thee, spirit, where none intrude, 

To thy home in the pathless solitude. 

Dream of my heart, I have loved thee long, 

I have sung thee many a plaintive song ; 

I have poured out my passion and soul at thy feet, 
And mine are the memories strange and sweet. 
But it may not be,.oh! it may not be, 

Only in dreams can I meet with thee; 

Only in dreams can I take thy hand, 

And plead for a knowledge to understand ; 

Only in dreams can I see thy face, 

And fold thee, my joy, in my soul’s embrace. 

And yet in my bosom enough remains, 

Enough to pleasure my cares and pains; 

Enough of thy sweetness to gladden iny heart, 

In the stony street and the crowded mart; 
Enough in the solace such day-dreams give, 





To strengthen and cherish me while I live. 
Marruias Barr. 


NOTES ON WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


FIRST PAPER. 


\E are all familiar with Lord Macaulay’s | 
striking illustration of the New Zea- | 


lander, who in an age yet in the, 
womb of time, shall stand on the | 
ruins of London Bridge,‘ and evoke | 
the memories of the past. He who to-day stands 
at the northern end of New Westminster Bridge | 
—fresh in all its massive magnificence from the | 
hands of the architect and the artisan—and look- | 
ing north-westward beyond the clock-tower of St. | 


| English constitution — a combination of things 
sacred and things common; a union of the regal, 
| legal, lay ieaneus of the nation, with its religious. 
| Clerical, etclesiastical tendencies, such as can be 
| found hardly elsewhere in Christendom. It is this 
| union which has made the abbey the seat of the 
| imperial throne, the sepulchre of kings and king- 
like men; the hotne of the English nation, where 
| for the moment all Englishmen may forget their 
| differences, and feel as one great family gathered 
| round the same Christmas hearth, finding under- 


Stephen’ 8, and through the gold- -tipped railings of | neath its roof, each, of whatever church, or sect, or 


‘New Palace Yard, will see a pile venerable and 
beautiful, filling his eye with tower, and minaret, 
and buttress, and elaborate tracery of Gothic art 
and flooding his heart with emotions and his mind 
with memories that carry him back eight centuries 
through the ‘political, religious, and social history 
of our. country, to the days when the Thames, un- 
confined by marble barriers, wandered freely over 
this locality of religion and literature—then the 
wild and lonely meadows of Thorney. 

Westminster Abbey—* the collegiate church or 
Abbey of St. Peter”—is the glory of the English 
metropolis; it is one of the greatest glories of | 
England. Structures vaster and grander may be 
found elsewhere, but none that unite in the same 
degree the very life of our nation in all its phases. 
“'The abbey from its earliest days,” says its latest 
and ablest historian.* “is the likeness of the whole 


* “Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey.” By A. P. 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Londor: 7. Murray. 1868. 


| party, echoes of some memories dear to himself 
| alone—some dear to all alike—all blending with a 


» | manifold, yet harmonious voice from heaven, which 


is as the voice of many waters of ages past.” 

Of the original building which the piety of the 
Anglo-Saxon king and “ Confessor” raised to the 
honour of St. Peter, in the Isle of Thorns, scarcely 
a vestige now remains. Like many of the eccle- 
siastical structures of the early Christian times, 
there are not wanting legends which tell of 
Heaven-directed commands for its foundation; 
how a holy hermit of Worcestershire brought to 
the saintly king the mandate of St. Peter, to esta- 
blish, in .performance of .his vow, a monastery at 
Thorney, which should be “the gate of heaven, 
the ladder of prayer, whence those who serve St. 
Peter there shall by him be admitted into para- 
dise;” how Eric the fisherman, ferried over the 
stream in the dark of night, the holy apostle him- 
self, from Lambeth to the spot where the church 
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stood ready for consecration, now glowing bright 
in the celestial splendour, “without darkness 
or shadow,” and “a host of angels descending 

and reascending, with sweet odours and flaming 


candles,” assisted in consecrating the church to | 
its patron saint, thus anticipating the rite that on | 
the morrow was to be performed by the hands of | 
an earthly bishop, who finds when he comes the | 


marks of the angelic visitants, “twelve crosses on 


written twice over distinctly on the sand, the 


candles.” 


felt on this occasion his 


“occupation gone,” and 


could have done?” 

Passing from the legendary to the real, it is 
known that the good King Edward devoted fifteen 
years of his life, and a tenth of the property of his 
realm, to raise this fane, with its cloisters and 
towers, its sculptured stones and its stained glass, 
shaping it into the form of the cross—the first of 


the kind in England—placing Abbot Edwin over | 


it, and importing a large body of monks. He lived 
to sign its charter of incorporation, to arrange, 
though struggling with his mortal illness, its con- 
secration, the Queen presiding in his stead, on the 


feast of the Holy Innocents, 1065, and died on the | 
Buried in the centre of | 
the abbey, his tomb forms the nucleus round | 
which the dead of all succeeding ages: have con- | 


5th of January following. 


gregated. In regal state the dead king still, as it 
were, reigns sovereign in these shadowy realms, 
where Death, the great leveller, subjects all to his 
higher rule ;—sovereign there, not unmeetly in the 
marshalling of that Christian heraldr 'y, which places 


| these gloomy vaults and silent aisles,” 


| the grave with its quietude. 


some solitary footfall or the timted light from 
| Some painted window. “ While wandering about 
"writes 
“studying the records of 
| the dead, the sound of busy existence ‘from 
without occasionally reaches the ear, the rumbling 
of the passing equipage, the murmur of the multi- 
tude; or perhaps the light laugh of pleasure. The 


| Washington Iriving, 


| contrast is striking with the death-like repose 
the church, the walls within and without meistened | 
with holy water, the letters of the Greek alphabet | 


around; and it has a strange effect upon the 
feelings, thus to hear the surges of active life 


| hurrying along and beating against the very 
traces of the oil and the droppings of the sacred | 
Who can wonder that good Mellitus | 


walls of the sepulchre.” 
With feelings akin to those, we lately looked 


| about us when, passing from the warm sunlight 
admitted that the office had been performed “in a | 


more saintly fashion than a hundred such as he | 


of the warmest of summer days, we stood within 
the abbey, in an atmosphere that had the cool of 
We felt how natural 
was the thought of the essayist: “I began,” so 
wrote Addison, “to consider with myself what 
innumerable multitudes of people lay confused 


| together under the pavement of that ancient 


cathedral; how many men and women, friends 
and enemies, priests and soldiers, monks and 
prebendaries, were crumbled amongst one another 
and blended together in the same common mass; 
how beauty, strength, and youth with old age, 


| weakness, and deformity, lay undistinguished in 


the same promiscuous heap of matter.” But this 
sense of confusion gradually clears away, and we 
find that this region of death has its own etiquette 
and order, and we learn to see, in the felicitous 
language of Dean Stanley, “how by a gradual 
but certain instinct the main groups have formed 
themselves round particular centres of death; how 
the kings ranged themselves round the Confessor ; 
how the princes and courtiers clung to the skirts 
of the kings; how out of the graves of the cour- 


piety and the graces of a holy and simple life above | tiers were developed the graves of the heroes; 
the power of the autocrat, the wisdom of the | how Chatham became the centre of the statesmen, 
statesman, the learning of the philosopher, and the | Chaucer of the poets, Purcell of the musicians, 
genius of the poet. Casaubon of the scholars, Newton of the men of 

If the abbey is the pride of Englishmen, it has, | science.” Let us adopt this arrangement, and with 
as might have been expected, been the subject of | this most erudite of instructors and pleasantest of 
the meditations of many of our writers in prose | 


and verse. Every reader of English literature re- 
members the papers of Addison, and Goldsmith, 
and Washington Irving. However diversely they 


have felt in traversing its cloisters, and aisles, and | 
nave, and choir, according to the peculiar tempera- | 


guides traverse, with steps all too hasty, our great 
| | English Valhalla. 

We must not look here for all our sovereigns, or 
| all our great men. The casualties of life, the battle- 
| field, the love of mingling with kindred clay, the 
rival claims of other : resting-places, have caused 


ment of each, one sentiment seems to have been | many to be absent from this august congress; 
predominant in the minds of all, that of a solemn | while in not a few instances the effigy or the 
and pensive melancholy as they stood in the | tablet commemorates those whom the nation would 
presence of the dead, in what Addison calls ‘‘the | gladly see grouped amongst the honoured and con- 
great magazine of mortality.” And this feeling is | genial dead of Westminster. Thus it is that in 
enhanced by the contrast which presses upon one, | descending the stream’ of histery from the Con- 
as, leaving the sunshine and the tumult of busy | fessor, we miss the Conqueror, and Rufus, and the 
life without, he is suddenly confronted with silence | | two Henrys, and Stephen, and the Lion-hearted 
and shadow, broken but by the long-drawn echo of | Richard, and his evil-hearted brother John. 
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To the piety and veneration of Henry III. are 
due .':2 restoration of the Abbey of Westminster. 
He it was who procured the canonisation of the 
Confessor; who at midnight caused his grave 
beiore the high altar to be opened, the body of the 
dead king to be displayed (still in perfect preserva- 
tion, with its long white curling beard), and who 
made the shrine to be the centre of the burial- 
place of his race, founding the Lady Chapel, upon 
whose altar he deposited, as the first offering, the 
spurs worn by him at his coronation. While no 
expense was spared—while the resources of art 
were exhausted in the prosecution of this absorbing 
work of the king, it is to be regretted that he had 
not much scruple in the means whereby he raised 
the funds for ‘“‘the new minster,” amounting to 
half a million of money—an enormous sum at that 
tinae—and the coffers of the Jews had to contribute 
largely to the Christian temple. 

Not quite three years afterwards, Henry was 
himself laid in the abbey, in the sanctified spot 
where the bones of the Confessor had originally 
rested, to be removed by his son Edward, on his 
return from Palestine, to the tomb which he now 
occupies, on the north side of the Confessor’s 
shrine. 

A singular incident took place on the occasion 
of the removal of the body. Henry had promised 


that his heart should be deposited with the ashes 


of his kindred in the Abbey of Fontevrault. 
“The abbess,” says Dean Stanley, “one of the 
grandest of her rank in France, usually of the 
blood-royal, with the singular privilege of ruling 
both a monastery of men and a nunnery of 
women, was in England at the time of the re- 
moval of Henry’s body to the new tomb, and 
claimed the promise. It was on this occasion 
that, under warrant from the king, in the pre- 
sence of his brother Edmund and the two prelates 
specially connected with Westminster coronations, 
the Bishops of Durham and of Bath and Wells, 
the heart was delivered in the abbey into her 
hands.” 

By the way, we may observe that this warrant 
in Latin was sealed with the great seal, and en- 
rolled amongst the archives of the abbey. It is 
still extant. Members of the blood-royal, as they 
pass away from this period, gather round the 
regal presence, and they who wander through 
“The Chapel of the Kings” will find many a 
tomb of queen and prince more or less known 
to history, and then comes the unadorned resting- 
place of the greatest of the Plantagenets—“ Malleus 
Scotorum”—Edward I. Strange, that amongst 
so much splendour of sepulture, this great war- 
rior should lie so humbly. But history suggests 
the answer. When Edward was dying at Burgh, 
on the Solway, in the persistent prosecution of 
the great object of his life—the subjugation of 


| Scotland—he exacted a pledge from his son, that 
his flesh should be boiled, his bones carried at the 
head of the English army, till Scotland should be 
conquered, and his heart sent to the Holy Land; 
and thus it probably was that the tomb was left 
in a state to carry out a singular arrangement, 
with a view of ultimately performing the dying 
monarch’s injunctions. Once every two years the 
tomb was to be opened, and the wax of the king’s 
cerecloth renewed. As long as the dynasty en- 
dured this strange pact was observed. From that 
period till the last century the great king was left 
to repose undisturbed. In 1771 the tomb was 
opened, in the presence of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and the corpse of the king, six feet two 
inches long, was found in his royal robes, wrapped 
in a large waxed linen cloth. “Then for the last 
time was seen that figure, lean, and tall, and erect 
as a palm-tree, whether running or riding. But 
the long shanks, which gave him his surname, 
were wrapped in the cloth of gold; the eyes, with 
the cast which he had inherited from his father, 
were no longer visible; nor the hair, which had 
been yellow, or silver-bright in childhood, black 
in youth, and snow-white in age, on his high, 
broad forehead. Pitch was poured in upon the 
corpse.” Walpole, in one of his letters, while 
deploring the final disappearance of the crown, 
robes, and sceptre, observes, somewhat amusingly» 
“They boast now of having enclosed him so effec- 
tually that his ashes cannot be violated again.” 
The house of Lancaster is worthily represented 
in this city of tombs, by the magnificent structure 
which rises above the mortal remains of Henry 
V., immortalised by Shakespeare in his wildness 
and his wisdom—the high-blooded errors of youth, 
the kingly greatness of manhood—‘ the most 
splendid king that England had down to that time 
produced—second only as a warrior to the Black 
Prince, second only as a sovereign to Edward I.” 
To give ample space for a place of rest worthy of 
the mighty dead, the extreme eastern end of the 
Confessor’s chapel was cleared out of its less 
illustrious occupants, and a new chapel was erected 
over his tomb, which towers above the Plantagenet 
graves beneath, as his empire towered above their 
| kingdom.” And there he was buried according 
| to the directions in his will—transported from 
| Paris to London in one long procession, with a 
king as chief mourner, till it reached the abbey, 
accompanied by all the clergy, and in the presence 
of the Parliament. “ His three chargers were led 
up to the altar, behind the effigy which lay on the 
splendid car, accompanied by torches, and white- 
robed priests innumerable.” It is much to be 
regretted that this splendid mausoleum has suf- 
fered more than any other in the abbey. The 
shield that hung aloft is no longer to be seen, but 
the saddle and the helmet still remain. The statue 
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of English oak that lay outstretched, plated with 
silver-gilt, with a head of solid silver, has fallen 
under hands still more ruthless than those of 
Time—two of the golden teeth and the whole of 
the silver having been stolen. Every reader of 
the Spectator will remember with what dry 
humour Steele brings out the Tory indignation 
of Sir Roger de Coverley at the sight. ‘“ Some 
Whig, I'll warrant you,” says the honest knight. 
“You ought to lock up your kings better; ¢hey’ll 
carry off the body, too, if you don’t take care.” 

Let us pass from the tombs of the houses of 
Lancaster and York, and enter the chapel of 
Henry VII., well called by his name, for “it 
breathes of himself, and no one but himself, 
through every part.” Architecturally, as well as 
historically, there is a strong line of demarcation 
observable between it and the rest of the abbey, 
from which it has grown rather as an independent 
structure, than as a cognate expansion. 

Chantry, as well as place of sepulture for the 
new dynasty of Tudor, it was dedicated to the 
Virgin, whose image, beSween those of Peter and 
Paul, looks down upon the spot where the king 
sleeps, surrounded with angels and archangels, 
patriarchs, prophets, evangelists, martyrs, con- 
fessors, and virgins. But ere he descended to 
occupy his costly tomb, his wife, Elizabeth of 
York, found a resting-place there, awaiting the 


day, some ten years distant, when her royal hus- 
band was brought in pompous procession from his 


palace at Richmond, to be placed by her side. A 
grand and impressive ceremony it was, where the 
rites of religion combined with the ceremonials of 
state to commit to the dust the coffin covered with 
black velvet and marked by a white satin cross. 
“The archbishops, bishops, and abbots,” as we 
learn from Leland, “stood round and struck their 
croziers on the coffin. with the word Absolvimus. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury then cast in the 
earth ; the vault was closed; the heralds stripped 
off their tabards and hung them on the rails of 
the hearse, exclaiming in French, ‘The noble King 
Henry is dead.’ And then followed, as ever has 
been and ever will be, while kings succeed and 
courtiers last, the quick transfer of love and loyalty 
from the dead to the living, whether silent or ex- 
pressed. The heralds immediately put on their 
tabards again, and cried, ‘ Vive le noble Roi Henry 
VII1!’” So, says Lord Bacon, he “lieth buried at 
Westminster, in one of the stateliest and daintiest 
monuments of Europe, both for the chapel and 
the sepulchre; so that he dwelleth more richly 
in the monument of his tomb, than he did alive 
in any of his palaces.” 

Round about his chapel congregate most of his 
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dynasty, save his son and successor, who lies at 
Windsor, beside the wife whom best he loved—if 
passion like his is” worthy of the name of love. 
There lie buried, to contend no longer in vain 
struggles, the representatives of conflicting creeds, 
of opposing politics, of private feuds, and personal 
enmities, Edward VI. and Mary; Elizabeth and 
her hapless rival for kingly crown and human 
love and sympathy, the Scottish Queen Mary, 
brought thither by the pious love of her son, the 
first of the Stuart kings. 

Let us close our contemplation of the tombs of 
the kings with the recollection of one who, bearing 
not the name cf king, was king by every title that 
man recognises as valid—by the might of his sword, 
by the wisdom of his mind, by the submission of a 
nation, by the courage and genius that won his way 
to the throne and sustained him on it, that upheld 
his power at home and augmented it abroad: 
Cromwell the Protector. He, too, was interred with 
magnificence becoming a king in a vault prepared 
at the east end of this chapel, and near him were 
placed sorce of the trustiest of his warriors and 
the best-beloved of his family. What true-hearted 
Englishman does not lament the brutal and un- 
manly vengeance—a shame to the gallantry of the 
chivalrous cavaliers—that wreaked itself, during 
the first wild revulsion of feeling after the restora- 
tion, upon the bodies of those who could neither 
feel nor resist the insult, that exhumed and hanged 
them, and then beheaded and buried them 
beneath the gallows? And thus it is that their 
tombs no longer add to the glories of the abbey. 

With a feeling of relief, one turns from such 
thoughts to one of the chapels on the south-east 
of the tomb of Henry VII. There lies the figure 
of one, whose family sought not in vain the hospi- 
tality and reverence of England—Royal, foreign, 
and outcast, were claims that England never 
ignored; “Hoc demum in regum asylo requies- 
cat,” inscribed uvon the tomb of Antony, Duke of 
Montpensier, younger brother of the exiled Louis 
Philippe, tells that England opened the great 
“asylum of her kings” that a scion of the kingly 
house of Orleans might find rest therein. “'The 
princes of that illustrious race,” says Dean Stanley 
with a true catholicity of religion and politics, 
“will not grudge to Westminster Abbey this one 
link, wniting the glories of the insular Protestant 
sanctuary of England to the Continental glories of 
France, by that invisible chain of hospitality and 
charity which stretches across the widest gulf of 
race, and time, and creed, and country; uniting 
those whom all the efforts of all the kings and all 
the ecclesiastics who lie in Westminster or St. 
Denys have not been able to part asunder.” 
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, SOOTY 


HE was a kind-looking, gentle-mannered | the chimney. 
| lady, and was not at all awful to look | screwing the handles until the brush reappears, leay- 


} upon, although she was tall, had a pale 
face, and was dressed entirely in black. 





would have said, as plainly as a face can speak: 


If you had glanced up at that face, it | 


| 


| 
| 


) 


“Little boy, little -girl, I am your friend; [I love all | 
little children,’—and there was a sadness upon it at | 
times, which might have told you, “I had one child | 


once, who lived to be about your own age, and then 
—died.” 

So you cannot wonder that she was never happier 
than when doing something to make children happy, 
and in that very moment that I have wished to in- 
troduce you to her, she was engaged in preparing her 
lessons for her class of little girls at the Sunday- 
school. The subject of her next Sunday morning’s 
lesson was “ Faithfulness in little things ;’’ and she 
was casting about in her mind for some simple anec- 
dote to fasten its meaning upon the minds of her 
little scholars, when there eame a hasty rap at her 
door, which being half-unlatched, flew open with a 
bang, disclosing to her surprised mistress the fat and 
panting figure of Betty the housemaid. 

“ Why, Betty, what can be the matter ?” exclaimed 
the lady, starting up in astonishment. 

“Oh, mum! if you please,’m, that nasty, horrid, 
sooty little sweep-boy has been and gone and done 
it !” 

“Done what?” asked the lady, scarcely knowing 
whether to be amused or alarmed. 

“The picter, mum—the big picter as we couldn’t 
well take down, mum, along of it bein’ solarge. That 
nasty little owdacious——” 

“Don’t waste your breath in calling the boy 
names, Betty,” interrupted her mistress, “but tell 
me at once what he has done.” 

“Why, mum, if you please, he’s gone and biacked 
it over with his grimy little hands.” 

“What a pity! But, Betty, why were you not n 
the room at the time he was sweeping the chimney, 
as I wished ?” 

Betty was not a little confounded at this question ; 
but while she is stammering out excuses, and while 
mistress and maid are proceeding to the scene of the 
disaster, I will tell you as much as I know of the 
poor boy who was the unhappy cause of the panic. 

I have no doubt that you have (when you have had 
the chance) watched the process of chimney-sweeping 
with great interest. First there is the dismantling 
or covering-up of the furniture of the room; next a 
large black bag is fastened over the fire-place; then 
the sweep (who blacks his face himself, on purpose to 
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Then he works it down again, un- 


ing the large black bag full of soot. 

But many years ago—and this story happened 
many years ago—the sweeps did not use these long 
brushes, but employed little boys of five or six years 
of age,to crawl up the chimney with a little hand- 
brush in one hand and a shovel in the other, and 
thus sweep and scrape away the soot from top to 
bottom. A strange employment, certainly! How 
would you have liked it ? 

But many poor boys were obliged to do it, without 
being asked whether they liked it or not. They were 


| chiefly destitute little orphans, who were taken from 





look professional) sends up the chimney by degrees a 


queer-looking large round brush, screwing on fresh 
lengths of handle, until the brush reaches the top of 





the workhouse to which they had been sent, and 
apprenticed by “the parish” to any enterprising 
sweep who wanted such a little human “ machine.” 
Poor Sam, our own tiny hero, was one of these; and, 
although, in spite of his dismal work and his tyran- 
nical master he could be merry at times, he could 
have told you a story of tumbles and starvings and 
beatings that would have made you shudder. 

Now Sam (he knew no other name, for he was 
never called by any other) had been nearly a twelve- 
month at his “trade,” when one morning a message 
came to his master that the dining-room chimney in 
Mrs. Downing’s house wanted sweeping. Sam was 
immediately called to arms—i. e., his brush and shovel 
—and he followed his master to the lady’s house. 

Sam’s master was soon plentifully entertained in 
the kitchen, while the poor boy was left to himself 
to do the work. However, he had become used to it ; 
moreover there was some prospect of a crust of bread 
and cheese at the end of the business, so he set to 
work cheerfully. Burying his head and shoulders in 
a long sooty cap, he was soon clambering up the 
chimney, scraping with his shovel and sweeping with 
his brush at a great rate, and singing to himself in a 
weak muffled voice the song of 

“Cheer up, Sam! 
Don’t let your spirits go down:” 

and was at the top of the chimney before he knew it. 
He was down again, too, before his master knew it; 
and having given himself a shake which raised a 
black cloud about him, just asa dog after a plunge 
in the water shakes off the white spray, he had no- 
thing for it but to wait until the terror of his life 
should reappear. 

An empty room is not a very entertaining place to 
wait in, even to a sweep-boy; but the emptiness of 
this room was redeemed by the one picture which still 
remained on the walls, although it was very closely 
covered up with green baize.. Now Sam was very 
fond of pictures, and only a few days before had given 
a penny (in fact, all he had in the world) for a gaudy 
print of some noted highwayman, who had the recom- 
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mendation of being dressed in most of the colours of 
the rainbow. Sam was not a connoisseur in art, so he 
very much admired the scarlet breeches, blue coat, | 
and yellow hat, and was proud to become the possessor 
of such a work of art. 

Here, then, was a mystery before him, in tke shape 
of a veiled picture. If he could only manage to take 
a peep! Visions of brilliant gentlemen and gorgeous 
ladies rose before him, and he became impatient to 
view the reality. A kitchen chair had, fortunately, | 
he thought, been left in the room; so, jumping on | 
this, he began tugging away at one corner of the 
picture with more energy than care. He succeeded 
in drawing away one corner of the covering ; and was | 
both astonished and disappointed to find nothing but | 
a dark-brown surface (it was an oil-painting) in which, | 
being so close to it, he of course could distinguish | 
nothing at all. He then thought he would look at | 


| 


thought of the little boy “ making it good,” but she 
answered— 

‘‘What is your name, little boy ?” 

“ Sam, please, ’m!” 

“Do you ever get any money, Sam? 
master pay you wages?” 

“No, ’m; guv’nor don’t pay me no wages, but I 


Does your 


| gets a little otherways now ’n then.” 


“ Otherwise—how ?” 

“Why, ’m, I holds a oss and gets a penny; and 
once a gen’Iman guv me a tanner, mum—leastways a 
sixpence.” 

“Do you really wish to make good the mischief 
you have done, Sam ?” 

“Yes, ’m; sure and sartin I do!” 

“‘ Suppose, then, that it comes to a shilling; do you 
think you can manage it?” 

The round sooty face grew very long as the shil- 


the other corner; when he heard a footstep outside, a | ling was named, and gradually hung towards the 


tootstep that he knew and dreaded; and a hand upon 
the door. Hastily drawing down the cover, he allowed 
his sooty hand to rub upon the canvas and the frame, 
thus making a very ugly smear. The door opened 
and in came his master, accompanied by Betty the 


housemaid, who screamed at the mischief that had been | 


done, and ran up-stairs to tell her mistress; while 


ihe master-sweep violently shook his little slave, and | 


promised him a sound flogging as soon as they got 
home. 

Breathless with the shaking, still more apprehen- 
sive of the prospect held out to him, very forlorn was 
the little object that presented itself to Mrs. Downing 
when she hastily entered upon this little scene. 


“Very sorry, mum, I can assure you,” said the | 
master-sweep, with a covert shake of his fist at the | 


trembling boy. 
“T have no doubt that you are,” returned the lady, 
who seeing the threatening aspect of the man to- 


wards the boy, added, “I beg you will not beat him, 


as he did not know any better, poor boy!” 


Little Sam was so melted on hearing this, that he | 
burst into tears, and a pitiable spectacle he looked, | 
as the tears rolled down his cheeks, making long | 


white streaks down his sooty face ! 


“Don’t ery, my child,” said the lady, in a tone so | 


kind and gentle that it had the effect of making him 


cry more heartily than before, while the man stood, | 
twisting and screwing his cap in mingled perplexity | 


and vexation. 


as I wished you. 
better, and should have been looked after. 
you both go down-stairs, while I talk to him?” 

This they were nothing loth to do, and as soon as 
they were gone, poor Sam sobbed out— 


me—how much!” 


Of course the poor child knew no | 


Now, will | 


| and Sam put the last penny to his shilling. 
Mrs. Downing could not help smiling at the | 


| ground. 

} 6 Well, mum, I think I could, but it would be a 
| very long, long time fust. Maybe a month. Maybe 
| more ;” and the water-courses were again in opera- 
| tion, 

“Then, Sam, my boy, I will allow you two months 
to get itin. Will that be long enough ?” 

“Oh, yes, mum, thank you, ’m! T’ll try and get 
plenty o’ little jobs to do. I be very fond o’ picters, 
;’m. Very sorry, mum.” 

“Never mind, Sam! I dare say you will get the 
| money in due time. Now would you like some bread 
| and cheese ?” 
| Sam thought he would; and having feasted to his 
| heart’s content, he went away with his lord and 
master. 

How to get the shilling—that was the great’ idea 
that possessed his mind. The bad boys in the 
town used to call him “Sooty Sam,” and perse- 
cute him with their taunts, but all this sank into 
| nothing now. His head and heart was so full of the 
shilling that there was no room in it for anything 
else. 

“Hold your oss, sir?” he would say to any 
| gentleman dismounting, and the gentleman would 
look at the sooty hand that was held to take the rein, 
and hesitate; but the pleading face would close the 
business, and Sam would get his copper. 

‘‘ Help to carry your basket, mum ?” he once said 


| to a woman who was staggering under a weight of 
“You ought to have been here,” continued Mrs. | 
* Downing, turning to the man, “and you, too, Betty, | 


clean linen. She sadly needed assistance, but Sam 
was sooty, and her burden was like the snow; and 
she shook her head and staggered on. Sam was not, 
however, to be done; he ran to a dyke of running 


| water that was close by, washed his hands and face, * 


and again presented himself, and after many other 


| precautions, was accepted. 
“ Please, ’m—I’ll make it good—I will—if you'll tell | 


In this way the two months slipped by very quickly, 
In great 
glee he ran to the village shop to get the coppers 
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changed into silver, and, without pausing to look at 
the customers who were in the shop, he emptied his 
pence upon the counter. 

Instantly a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and a gruff voice exclaimed— 

“Hallo! you crafty young varmint, where did you 
come by all them coppers ?” 

«* Tf you please, master,” said the terrified boy, “ it 
be all my own getting.” 

“Ho, I dessay! Come, none o’ that, I tell ye. Just 
give'them coppers to me.” 

Sam tremblingly obeyed, and his master dropping 
the coins loosely in his jacket pocket, walked out of 
the shop. 

Meanwhile the lady was looking every day now for 
the appearance of Sam with the promised shilling, 
for she had judged the boy to be sincere in ‘his deter- 
mination to get the money. But day after*day came, 
and no Sam. In this way the third month went by, 
and the fourth month was already half spent; and 
Mrs. Downing began to think that she had been mis- 
taken in the child. However, she resolved to make 
sure that nothing else was the matter ; so, one morn- 
ing, she took a drive down the village, to where the 
chimney-sweep lived. The master was lounging out- 
side the door, smoking a short black pipe; and he 
looked very surprised when the carriage stopped at 
his door, and still more astonished, when the lady 
asked for the little boy*Sam. 

«He be inside, mum,” said the man, taking off his 
cap. “ He’s been and got into mischief agin, mum.” 

Without staying to inquire what was the mischief 
he had got into, Mrs. Downing entered the house, 
which was as desolate and dirty as a hovel, and found 
poor Sam crouching in a dark corner with a bandage 
round his left arm. 

“What is the matter, my poor child?” asked Mrs. 
Downing, with that kind, gentle voice of hers. 

“Oh, mum, it aint much—it aint; then in a 
lower voice he added, triumphantly, “I’ve got it, 
mum !” 

“ What—the shilling ?” 

“Yes, ’m, here it is in coppers. I had to hide it, 
cos if master seed it, he wouldn’t let me have it. I 
got it once afore, by the proper time, too, but master 
he see it, and took it away.” 

“Poor Sam! Why did you not come to tell me? 
But what is the matter with your arm ?” 

“The very last oss, ’m,”’ explained Sam, “as I had 
to take cure on, he wor a vicious animal, and he made 
a snap at my arm. He’s bit it to the bone, the doctor 
says.” 

The lady shuddered. 
say ?” 

“‘ Why, ’m, he wor very cross, he wor, cos he had 
to get another climber ’stead o’ me for a bit, but ‘he 
says he’ll send him away now, as I be strong enough. 
But I don’t feel strong yet, and my head’s very hot 
and heavy.” 


“And what did your master 
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And as he leaned forward en his hands, what a; 
little old man of a child he seemed, to be sure!’ 
But how joyfully he lifted it up, when the - lady 
said, “I will ask your master if I may take you 
home with me.” Z 

The master made a few respectful growls, when 
Mrs. Downing spoke to him, and he opened his eye, 
very wide when she proposed to take the boy out of 
his:hands altogether. “He grumbled a little at the 
proposal, saying that the parish had bound the boy 
to him, and he would have no benefit if he were taken 
away now; but Mrs. Downing said she would make 
it all right, and gave him some money by way of 
compensation, including in it the very shilling that 
the faithful Sam had so perseveringly collected. 
This, she thought, was the most appropriate use that 
Sam’s twice-earned shilling could be put to. 

Mrs. Downing’s servant took up Sooty Sam in his 
arms and lifted him into the carriage, and in a few 
minutes they arrived at the house. In a few minutes 
more Sam was carefully washed and dressed; and he 
turned out to be a white-skinned, fair-haired little 
boy, but very thin and worn. Mrs. Downing put 
him in the little bed that her own child had once laid 
in, and under all the circumstances, should you won- 
der that a few tears fell from her face upon the 
coverlet as she bent over the grateful, wondering 
Sam ? 

In avery little time Sam ‘grew better of his feverish 
attack, and his arm was cured. His life was now so 
different from what it had been, that he used some- 
times to feel afraid that he might wake up in his 
dark corner in the hevel, to find it was only a dream. 
By-and-by he was sent to school, and as he was still 
very fond of pictures, Mrs. Downing herself taught 
him to draw. In course of .time he became so clever 
with his pencil, that his benefactress engaged a 
famous artist to improve him, and Sam is now ‘an 
artist by profession. He has lost his old, or rather 
young taste for scarlet breeches, blue coats, and yellow 
hats, and understands now how to look at that brown 
surface that he was once so disappointed in; but 
never yet has he lost that bright quality which stood 
him in such good service, and which you may be 
sure Mrs. Downing pointed out to her little Sunday- 
scholars whenever she had to teach them that great 
lesson of “ Faithfulness in little things.” #. 


SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC. 
A FRIEND TO THE POOR, 


. One who slew eighty-five priests, 

. A good man, the governor of a wicked man’s house. 

. The name of a well. 

. One who brought te a father the tidings of his son’s 
death. 

5. A river by whose side a band of men fasted and called 

upon God in prayer 

. One who commanded the children of Israel not to fight 
against their brethren, 





